by Alastair Gee in Los Angeles, Liz 
Barney in Honolulu and Julia 
O’Malley in Anchorage 


hey dressed in several layers of 

clothing or donned old hats. 

They carried blankets and card- 

board boxes. It was approaching 
midnight in New York one night in March 
2005, and recruits who had been paid 
$100 each to pretend to be homeless were 
fanning out across the city. 

There were 58 sites dotted throughout 
. the metropolis. Pseudo-homeless people 
arrived at subway stations in Manhattan, 
back alleys in Staten Island and Queens, 
the front steps of a church in the Bronx. 

Then they waited to see if anyone 
noticed them. 

The actors were taking part in a pecu- 
liar experiment led by Kim Hopper, a 
researcher then at the Nathan Kline 
Institute for: Psychiatric Research. The 


purpose: to analyze the effectiveness of 
the city’s ‘count of homeless people. 


Hopper and his colleagues found that 


actors at almost one in three of the sites 
reported being missed by counters. And 
these were people who wanted to be 
counted. They did not include the swaths 
of genuinely homeless people ensconced 
in corners of the city. “Invisibility serves 
the purpose of security and uninterrupted 
sleep,” as the researchers noted. 

- Just over a decade later, questions 
remain about the reliability of America’s 
biennial street count of homeless people, 
an extraordinary undertaking in which 
thousands of volunteers head out into the 
darkness in cities, forests and deserts 
around the country. 

It still takes place mostly at night, rely- 
ing on volunteers who are often equipped 
with nothing more sophisticated than clip- 
boards, pencils and flashlights. 

But supporters of the count, which is 
run by local communities in return for 
federal dollars and may be the largest tally 
of homeless people in the world, argue 
that it is a crucial mechanism to keep 
track of people who often exist outside of 
government bureaucracy. Even if the fig- 
ures are open to question, they provide a 
window into the landscape of America’s 
homelessness problem — and a sense of 
how it is changing over time. 

“The bottom line is that it’s imperfect, 
but I don’t know that we could do a better 
job,” said Dennis Culhane, a University of 
Pennsylvania researcher and a principal 
investigator on the homelessness reports 
that are presented to Congress annually. 

The most recent report found that on 
one night there were 549,928 homeless 
people in America. While the count iden- 
tifies around half a million homeless 
Americans on a given night, data analysts 
estimate that some 2 million Americans 
experience homelessness at some point 
over the course of a year. 

Some advocates take a more expansive 
_view and define the many people who are 
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A alee woman huddles under a blanket on Market Street in San Francisco. One in five homeless Americans live 
in California. The problem is so severe that tourists are often shocked at the number of people living on the streets. 


A sheet of cardboard is the only buffer from the cold, hard cement for this homeless man in San Francisco. 


“doubled up” — unable to afford their 
own place to live and making do by shar- 
ing space with friends or family — as 
homeless. Others say such people are 
merely “at risk” of homelessness. 

Either way, according to the US Census 
Bureau, this was an additional 7 million 
people in poor households in 2014. 

Homelessness appears particularly 
entrenched in western states. Of the 10 
states with the highest rates of homeless- 
ness, seven are in the western United States. 

This month, the Guardian launches 
“Outside in America,” a year-long series 
focusing on the people and places scram- 


bling to cope with a homelessness crisis 
across the west. 

One in five homeless Americans live in 
California, where the problem is especially 
acute. In the Golden State and three other 
western states — Hawaii, Nevada and 
Oregon — more than 50 percent of home- 
less people are categorized as unsheltered, 
meaning they are living in the streets, vehi- 
cles or parks, in places not fit for humans to 
stay. In New York, by comparison, the 
number is less than 5 percent. 

City services are overwhelmed. After 
torrential rains in San Francisco in mid- 
February, the shelter wait list for single 
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adults reached a record 1,126 people, 
according to Jennifer Friedenbach, execu- 
tive director of the Coalition on 
Homelessness in San Francisco. 

“We have this emergence of a very vis- 
ible and very large homeless population in 
the shadow of tremendous affluence,” she 
said. “As folks are forced to remain on the 
streets for longer and longer, they’re real- 
ly disintegrating. They’re developing 
more severe mental illnesses and more 
severe medical disorders, and losing limbs 
and in wheelchairs.” 

The homelessness problem appears 
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especially severe in cities in the grip of 
soaring real estate markets. Places such as 
Seattle and Portland have declared states 
of emergency to deal with the crisis as 
they would a natural disaster, while the 
Los Angeles area, where 43,854 people 
were counted last year, has the largest 
number of homeless people in the region. 

The 4,000-square-mile count that cov- 
ers most of LA County is the nation’s 
largest. It includes one of the most con- 
centrated communities of unsheltered peo- 
ple in the country: Skid Row. 

During this year’s count, Skid Row 
volunteers were forced to walk in the mid- 
dle of the road as the sidewalks were 
blocked by jumbles of tents and lean-tos. 
People lay prone in sleeping bags, with 
cardboard boxes over their heads for a 
modicum of privacy. 

“Four! Five! Six!” announced one of 
the counters, the numbers mounting 
almost without cease. 

A barefoot woman in a bathrobe was 
bent over and scraping at the ground 
under a lamppost with her walking stick. 
A grizzled man almost ran into the volun- 
teers and trilled, “uh oh.” 

“You'll see a whole lot of that,” said 
Lydell Londo, a formerly homeless man 
who struggled with drug addiction and 
lived on Skid Row for about a year and a 
half and had joined the counters. “A 
whole lot of craziness.” 

The shimmering skyscrapers of down- 
town Los Angeles. loomed overhead, but 
on Skid Row many of the grimy buildings 
were dark. All the life was on the streets. 

Counting homeless people here is dis- 
concertingly easy; volunteers estimated 
they had tallied about 275 homeless peo- 
ple in only eight square blocks. 

The idea of carrying out a national count 
emerged at the same time as the modern 
incarnation of American homelessness: the 
early 1980s. The country was in a reces- 
sion, mental healthcare was in the midst of 
a decades-long process of being deinstitu- 
tionalized, and cuts by Ronald Reagan 
weakened the safety net. The budget for 
low-income housing assistance was cut in 
half during his first year in office. 

The government created a new home- 
lessness program within the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. “We 
put it in an emergency agency and we 
gave it an emergency-sounding name,” 
said Mark Johnston, who administered 
homelessness programs at the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for 
25 years. A few years later, “we realized 
that this is not an economic blip of a 
recession in the Reagan era. This thing 
has roots. It’s going to stay around.” 

At the time, some activists opposed the 
idea of counting homeless people, arguing 
that doing so would inevitably produce an 
inaccurately low number, enabling policy- 
makers to cut back on services. In 1990, 
homelessness advocates dumped sand 
outside the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and placed signs reading, 
“Counting the homeless is like counting 
grains of sand.” 

Despite criticisms, the outdoor counts 
prevailed and gradually became an endur- 
ing event taking place in the last 10 days 
of January across the country every other 
year. In addition to tallying people living 
on the streets, organizers also include 
those who are in emergency shelters or 
temporary housing. 

But counting homeless people outside 
of places such as Skid Row can be com- 
plicated. During this year’s count in 
Hawaii — the state with the highest per- 
capita rate of homelessness in America — 
volunteers fanned out across the islands to 
count homeless residents. 
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Homeless people live—and die—on city streets. Flowers and candles make a memorial on the sidewalk where 
_ an aging day laborer named Roberto Benitez died in a doorway in Berkeley. It took a day or so for anyone to 
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notice. Written in chalk are the words: ‘A man was found here dead, alone. His name was Roberto Benitez.” 


“Outside in America” 
The Guardian’s year-long series 
This is the first story in “Outside in 

America,” a year-long series by the 


London-based Guardian that reports on 
homelessness in the western United 


States — a crisis that is reaching levels 
that should not be tolerated in one of 
the richest countries in the world. 

Street Spirit has joined this effort by 
publishing these stories in order to raise 
public awareness about the devastating 
crisis of homelessness. 


THE ‘PARADISE PREMIUM’ 


Its homeless population has soared 30 
percent since 2007 in tandem with real 
estate prices — what some call the “par- 
adise premium.” 

At Waikiki Beach, Honolulu’s arc of 
white sand, social worker Colleen 
Nakamura watched as a man with matted 
gray hair passed by on the promenade, 
clutching a bulging grocery bag. Did it 
contain a recent purchase — or his world- 
ly belongings? She made a judgment call. 
“No,” she mouthed to another volunteer. 

That call — rightly or wrongly — will 
mean one less person on Hawaii’s count 
for 2017. 

Another person who will be left off the 
tally is Chris Kauffman, 39, who sat in a 
gray minivan filled with bags of his pos- 
sessions and surfboards on the outskirts of 


the neighborhood when he saw the volun-. 


teers walk past. He has been living in his 
vehicle for two years because he was 
unable to afford rent. He wouldn’t mind 
answering the survey, he said, but nobody 
had asked him. 

“I’m pretty smart,” he said softly. “I 
know where to sleep so the police don’t 
bother me.” 

“T’ve never been of the opinion that the 
count is even close to the complete num- 
ber of those who experience homelessness 
on a particular night,” said James Wright, 
a homelessness expert at the University of 
Central Florida who was a leader of the 
count in Orlando for about seven years. 
“It always gives me a chuckle when 
HUD” — the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, which publishes the 
data — “reports it to six significant digits. 
It’s real misplaced precision.” 

But Culhane, the University of 


A man sleeps on a bench at Oakland City Hall Plaza. A closer look reveals another 


homeless man sleeping under a red-and-black blanket on the bench to his left. 


“I’ve never been of the opinion that the count is even close 
to the complete number of those who experience homeless- 


ness on a particular night.’’ — sames Wright, a homelessness expert at the 
University of Central Florida who was a leader of the count in Orlando for seven years 


Pennsylvania academic who aggregates the 
vast set of data, said federal officials are 
aware their figures provide only a snap- 
shot. While the count identifies around half 
a million homeless Americans on a given 
night, Culhane uses data extrapolations to 
estimate that some 2 million Americans 
experience homelessness at some point 
over the course of a year. For one in three, 
it lasts a week or less; for others it will be 
much longer. 

Estimating the number of homeless 
Americans is by definition a fraught exer- 
cise. Doing so in winter, when many 
homeless people are huddled for warmth 
under freeway underpasses or inside cars, 
poses a particular problem. 

It is especially challenging in Alaska, 
which has one of the largest per-capita 
homeless populations in the country, con- 
centrated in Anchorage. More than 400 
people in Alaska were unsheltered in sub- 
Arctic weather, according to last year’s 
count. 

About 5 a.m. one recent morning, volun- 
teers including six Air Force airmen set out 
on foot along an unlit bike trail through a 


large forested area in the southwest of the 


city. With flashlights they scanned for foot 


trails in the fresh snow that might lead. to 
homeless camps. Given the temperature 
was below 30F, they were also prepared to 
discover something worse. s 

Deceased homeless people have been 
discovered during expeditions such as 
these. Weeks later, spring snowmelt in 
Alaska has also been known to reveal the 
frozen bodies. 

“When we have these big cold snaps 
like we did this winter, it’s not unheard 
of,” said Monica Stoesser, a social ser- 
vices worker who led the group. “It’s the 
reality of what sleeping in tents is like in 
Anchorage.” 

The airmen waded through thigh-deep 
snow to an old camp, which was unoccu- 
pied. Next the volunteers came upon a 
well-traveled trail that wound into the 
spruce forest. At the end were two tents, 
both covered with tarps. 

“Hello?” Stoesser called out. “Is there 
anybody home?’ There was no answer. 


Additional reporting by Dan Hernandez in 
Las Vegas 
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Do Homeless Lives Matter in Oakland? 


Moses asks a question in 
memory of his dear friends, 
Anthony and Chocolate, 
and for the victims of the 
New Year’s Day crash: Do 
Homeless Lives Matter? 


by Damu Dailey 


mergency lights flashed in an 

underpass filled with fire trucks, 

police cars and ambulances. 

Paramedics and firemen hovered 
over an unidentifiable body laying out in 
the middle of the street. 

This is what I witnessed on New 
Year’s Day this year while slowly driving 
by 27th Street and Northgate in Oakland 
— a black Buick crashed, upside down. 

Reckless driving was the original rea- 
son for the California Highway Patrol to 
flash their lights at Nicholas Turrentine, 
32, of Oakland to get him to stop near the 
exit off 27th Street. Instead he tried to flee 
and crashed into a homeless camp, injur- 
ing two people. 

Turrentine, who was apprehended, suf- 
fered minor injuries. Brass knuckles and a 
handgun were allegedly in his vehicle as 
he unsuccessfully sped from the law. 

Two women in Turrentine’s black 
Buick were released by authorities with- 
out major injury after a statement. 

“That was the craziest sound I’ve ever 
heard.” Sean Moses recalled the crash, 
insisting that the CHP officer caused 
Turrentine’s car to flip into the homeless 
camp after speeding down the 27th St. exit. 
He lives at the camp at Northgate and 27th 


Street and works by selling the homeless: 


paper, Street Spirit. Moses 1s a self-appoint- 
ed advocate for the camp’s safety. 

“He fishtailed him,” Moses shouted 
repeatedly. “He fishtailed him!” Moses 
believes that a fishtailing procedure, when a 
car is swiped from the rear by another car, 
is what caused the suspect to land upside 
down into the homeless camp and injure 
two people there on the night in question. 
Moses said one of the injured was a preg- 
nant woman who lived at the camp. 

Moses also maintains that the CHP 
could have been more cautious by waiting 
to use the fishtail procedure until they were 
farther away from the homeless camp. 

CHP officers are trained in methods of 
ending car chases, including proper fish- 
tailing procedures. But whether the CHP 
officer did or did not use proper proce- 
dures is still in question to some people at 
the homeless camp. 

The official CHP version said: The dri- 
ver lost control of the Buick, causing it to 
go onto the sidewalk and somehow land 
upside down on a homeless encampment. 


HOMELESS FACE DANGERS 


To understand why the fishtailing inci- 
dent is so important to Moses, it’s neces- 
sary to look at the dangers faced daily by 
homeless people living in the camp where 
the incident took place. This particular 
camp is filled with primarily people of 
color and a majority are black. 

Moses raises the ire of many drivers as 
he tries to slow down traffic going 
through the camp, waving his hands or 
giving them a stern look. Some people 
seem to be visually bothered by the camp 
site and view him and it as a public nui- 
sance — drivers casually roll their eyes 
and clandestinely question the reason for 
the site’s existence. 

Moses is only focused on the camp’s 
safety in dodging wayward vehicles and 
‘oncoming traffic. The cantankerous nature 
of the site’s foes ranks low on Moses’ list 
of priorities in comparison to the never- 


Sean Moses, an advocate for traffic safety at homeless camps, warily watches the speeding traffic while peated in his Chait ak 


the Northgate and 27th Street camp in Oakland. He is still mourning the death of two friends killed in traffic accidents there. 


Camp residents built a large “Homeless Lives Matter??” sign and set it in front of 
the camp to shield themselves from traffic. A tombstone grimly says: “R.I.P.” 


ending necessity of surviving homeless- 
ness and the risk of possibly being victim- 
ized by a murderous vehicle. 


DEATH OF TWO FRIENDS 


“Anthony and Chocolate are the inspi- 
tation behind the Homeless Lives Matter 
sign,” Moses says to me. He’s seated out- 
side on a black leather office chair at the 
Northgate camp, his focus locked in on 
cars, trucks, and vans passing by. 

He remains homeless but vigilant. 
BART trains are hustling by up high, next 
to the freeway, fading into a blocked sky- 
line. The non-stop sounds of traffic that 
homeless people are forced to listen to at 


the camp have left some naturally unsettled. 


HoMELEsS LIVES MATTER 
A “Homeless Lives Matter” sign is 
placed in a location to move oncoming 
traffic farther away from the camp, which 
has commandeered the sidewalk. Studies 
indicate homeless people are at risk of 


- death or injury due to traffic accidents at a 


significantly higher rate. 

The sign is an attempt to protect them 
from hit-and-runs. But protection from 
further accidents on Northgate and 27th 
Street in Oakland is only wishful thinking 
for Moses, and their campsite, it seems. 

“Anthony and his girlfriend Chocolate 


died here three years ago,” he says. 

Moses repeats the information, in spite 
of broken teeth and a weathered voice. 
His voice is barely heard above the con- 
stant sounds of cars and BART trains 
moving to their varied destinations. Many 
people riding by on trains and cars are 
somehow oblivious to Moses’ daily death- 
ly survival games. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE VICTIMS 

Near the same freeway exit that 
Turrentine allegedly drove down, an 
image of the Golden State Warriors’ 
Steph Curry is making his patented 
“Thizz Face” on a blue-and-yellow mural 
covering an abandoned wall. The ques- 
tions that Sean Moses from the homeless 
camp wants the City of Oakland to answer 
are not about Steph Curry and the future 
of the Golden State Warriors. 

His questions are in memory of his 
dear friends, Anthony and Chocolate, and 
for the victims of the New Year’s Day 
crash. Parenthetically, (Do) Homeless 
Lives Matter? 


Damu Dailey was raised in Oakland’s 
Mandela Parkway area. His writing and photos 
appear in the Oakland Voices website. 
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Suitcase Clinic Hears the Voices of Berkeley ’s Homeless 


by Naria Quazi, Suitcase Clinic 2 


hile gloomy skies punctu- 
ated by brief rainstorms 
occupied the city. outside, 
the atmosphere was warm 
and inviting inside Anna Head Alumnae 


Hall at the University of California in - 


Berkeley. Strings of lights adorned the 
site of the Suitcase Clinic’s second annual 
Town Hall meeting, making the hall seem 
more like a high school dance auditorium 
than the site for a consortium on the needs 
and desires of our community’s oft- 
ignored homeless population, along with 
those who struggle to keep their homes 
from month to month. 

The Suitcase Clinic provides medical, 
legal, and various other resources to the 
homeless and underprivileged community 
of Berkeley and surrounding areas. Each 
Spring, the Suitcase Clinic holds a Town 
Hall meeting in order to reach out to the 
community to understand the dynamics of 
the spaces that surround our clinics, and to 
create a safe space for community members 
to express their concerns and ideas for 
improving our community together. 

As people shuffled in — some c)ients 
of the Suitcase Clinic, some new faces, 
and a few members of the city govern- 
ment — they were welcomed and handed 
name tags and placards for when they 
would like to speak. After lunch, a few 
more arrived, lured in with half-soaked 
signs that caseworkers were using to 
advertise the event. 

Throughout the course of the event, it 
was Clear that this year’s Town Hall had 

attracted a diverse group of individuals 
that spoke out about their own experi- 
ences with homelessness. The topics 
ranged from the need for more public 
restrooms to the need for public storage 
units to Airbnb. The individuals who 
spoke ranged from veteran Berkeley citi- 


“GI Homecoming, 2008” by Sandow Birk. Oil on Canvas. 


zens to newcomers who had crossed states 
to find a place to stay. 

One man recounted moving to 
Berkeley from the Midwest and struggling 
to find a stable income, then facing innu- 


merable troubles when his ID was stolen 
and he could not reacquire his birth cer- 


tificate. “We are constantly looked down 
upon by the society and police,” the man 
added, as he explained how difficult it 
was for him to ‘get transportation to court 
after getting a ticket for the minor offense 
of jaywalking. 

Another recent addition to the 
Berkeley community, a man named Matte 
Runestone, expressed concern about the 
rapidly rising housing costs in the area, 
which he felt had displaced many work- 
ing-class community members who could 


not compete with those who worked in 


tech and other booming industries. 

Many more individuals brought up the 
stigma surrounding homelessness that still 
pervades our community in Berkeley. “If 


you look at me now, you can’t tell that ’m 
homeless, but I am,” said Shaunette 
Williams, a tidy mother who had been 
homeless for roughly a month at the time. 
She went on to say that homelessness 


comes in a variety of degrees, and there was 
no set way that homelessness looked. 


Williams explained that the schema for 
the typical homeless person made her fear 
judgment from others when they found 
out about her situation. She found her 
community in other homeless individuals 
that took her in and introduced her to 
resources and: ways to give back to the 
community, such as volunteering at her 
church. Shaunette, like numerous others, 
stressed the need for cohesion as a com- 
munity and as a force against the propaga- 
tion of homelessness. 

Throughout the course of the Town 
Hall event, attendees echoed common 
desires to establish a larger presence to 
address issues like lack of subsidized 
housing, safe storage, and reducing stig- 


ma, and partnership between larger orga- 
nizations that would help bring attention 
to the opinions of those affected by home- 
lessness in city town halls and other out- 
lets for policy change. 

Those who attended the event, more 
than anything else, seemed to desire a 
more cohesive community and effort to 
address the myriad problems they contin- 
ue to face. 

In the open discussion that followed 
public comment, the need for communica- 
tion in community-building was stressed. 
The ideas put out were at some points 
very practical — an attendee suggested 
that the city should adopt models for pub- 
lic storage of homeless person’s belong- 
ings like those in Los Angeles — but at 
the root, what many attendees wanted was 
the focus and the experience of those who 
knew homelessness best. 

Other factors cited that are preventing 
things from getting done, include the lack 
of connection between one program and 
another very similar program in the area, 
or at times the promise of an important 
piece of legislature being forgotten a few 
weeks after being brought up in meetings. 

While speaking with Jacquelyn 
McCormick, senior advisor to Berkeley 
Mayor Jesse Arreguin, after the meeting, 


she explained that much of the programs © 


and legislation addressed key issues that 
would help some of the homeless individ- 
uals that had spoken earlier that day, but 
there was a critical gap in communication 
and advertisement of these programs to 
those they would help the most. 

More than anything else, the Berkeley 
City Council “needs to understand where 
the gaps are,” she stated, in order to 
address issues early and also provide a 
cushion for people before they become 
chronically homeless. She thanked the 
Suitcase Clinic before hurrying to her 
next event. 

The “critical gap” in communication that 
our communities face when dealing with 
issues regarding homeless individuals is an 
ongoing issue. However, getting to know 
what issues the members of our community 
want to end, and what ideas they provide in 
order to address them is the first vital step 
in the direction of change. 

Since the Suitcase Town Hall meeting, 
there have been many steps in the right 
direction for our community toward end- 
ing homelessness, and with enough peo- 
ple with the right mindset, we hope these 
steps grow in stride and confidence. 


Treating People as Subhuman Is the Root of Cruelty and Oppression 


The human capacity for 
empathy is the only thing 
that might save the human 
species and life on our planet. 


by Jack Bragen 


en a person or group of 

people is dehumanized or 

demonized, it is the begin- 

ning of discrimination, 

abuse, and in some cases, murder. When 

people have the perception of “us” versus 

“them,” those who are thrown in the cate- 

gory of “them” are no longer within soci- 
ety’s circles of concern. 

This is the basis of war, it is the basis of 
oppression, and it happens to homeless peo- 
ple in America. 

Affluent people who are in charge of 
various levels of our government and our 
society have deemed homeless people as 
“them” — and not as actual human beings 
capable Of ’sufféring: ‘Instead; they are seen 


as nuisances, categorized as dangerous, and 
branded as depraved individuals. 

I recently saw local news coverage in 
which homeless people were blamed for a 
fire. The newscaster spoke of homeless 
people as though they were vermin. A fence 
had been installed in an area adjacent to a 
freeway near some houses, to keep home- 
less people out, and the newscaster seemed 
to think this made sense. 

People who have fallen on hard times 
and who have lost their housing are being 
denied their right to exist. This is unconsti- 
tutional. In some instances, court cases 
have ruled in favor of the rights of some 
homeless people under some circum- 
stances. Yet, the plight of the now multi- 
tudes of homeless people are generally 
never heard in court. And there is no guar- 
antee that their constitutional rights will be 
upheld in the long run. 

The Nazis deemed the Jews to be subhu- 
man. They attacked so-called Gypsies, gay 
and lesbian people, Poles and disabled per- 
sons, and also rounded up the homeless, 
unemployed and “work-shy. In the United. 


States, people brought here from Africa 
were dealt with as property, and were not 


considered actual people. This resulted not 


only in oppression, slave labor and the 
destruction of families, but in lynchings and 
countless deaths. 

And, today, we vilify and oppress 
undocumented workers. It is fine for corpo- 
rations to pay pennies for a huge amount of 
massively hard work, so long as the work- 
ers don’t argue or demand anything. But 
when the workers see affluent people 
enjoying in some cases the very finest 
things life has to offer, while these workers 
have been hired to clean their toilets, it 
makes for a very dissatisfied “underclass” 
of people. The resentment is natural and so 
is the yearning for a better way of life. 

Many Caucasian people perceive undoc- 
umented workers as ungrateful, disrespect- 
ful, and unwelcome. Many affluent people 
perceive homeless people as vermin. When 
someone is born into privilege, it makes for 
a person who has no concept of what peo- 
ple less fortunate must endure. Or, maybe 
they-are aware and don’t care. Some could 


even be sadistic about it. 

Mental health consumers are also per- 
ceived as less then full-fledged human 
beings. Those in charge of supposedly help- 
ing us are not connected to our suffering, 
and many do not care about what happens 
to us. Behind our backs, treatment practi- 
tioners sometimes ridicule us and they 
enjoy doing that, as it may reinforce their 
sense of superiority. 

Treatment practitioners regard other 
treatment practitioners as colleagues worthy 
of respect. Yet they often regard those they 
treat as objects, or refer to us as “the sub- 
ject.” This means that practitioners regard 
us as material on which to experiment. 

The human capacity for empathy is the 
only thing that might save the human 
species and life on our planet. The human 
capacity for cruelty, discrimination and lack 
of empathy threatens to wipe out every- 
thing. The future is unknown, and we must 
hope that kindness, humanity and “good” 


prevails over ignorance; lack of compas- 


sion, and lack of insight. 
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Los Angeles May Try to Block Back-Room Deals with 
Big Developers by Restricting Political Contributions 


by Carol Denney 


erkeley is not the only commu- 

nity that is suspicious about 

how developer-driven our 

town has become. Los Angeles 

is proposing doing something about it, 
and other cities should take notice. 

Five Los Angeles City Councilmembers 

are calling on the Los Angeles Ethics 

Commission to devise an ordinance pro- 


hibiting political contributions from devel- - 


opers with projects currently or recently 
before “city decision makers” — or find 
ways to inhibit their influence such as 
requiring elected officials to recuse them- 
selves from land-use decisions if they 
accept donations from the developer. 

The issue comes up only weeks before 
a March election in Los Angeles which 
will put the Neighborhood Integrity 
Initiative (Measure S) before voters weary 
of watching what seems like pay-to-play 
deals influencing planning decisions 
affecting, or some would say sacrificing, 
their neighborhoods. Developer Rick 
Caruso’s 16-story building approval came 
on the heels of $476,000 from his own 
pockets and those of his associates and 
family over the last five years. 

Donations are not necessarily in and of 
themselves corrupt, and the Supreme 
Court’s Citizens United decision contin- 
ues to equate speech with money. But that 
doesn’t mean there aren’t ways to curb 
speech in special circumstances; time, 
place, and manner, as city attorneys have 
been wont to say when it comes to pan- 
handling. 

Berkeley, for instance, which was so 
eager to curb asking for donations near 
bank machines, parking meters, or in com- 
mercial districts over the last 30 years, can 
hardly turn its back on the probability that 
elections almost entirely dominated by 
developer-related contributions are tilting 
decisions at all levels in developers’ favor. 

Berkeley attorney Antonio Rossmann 
says that “the issue remains open.” He 


won a 1972 Woodland Hills land-use case 
opposing a proposed development on the 
grounds that it violated the general plan, 
even winning attorneys’ fees, then lost an 
8-7 vote later when the Los Angeles City 
Council came better prepared. 

“Woodland Hills residents said, ‘We 
just don’t have a chance,’” stated 
Rossmann. The Los Angeles City Council 
took substantial contributions from devel- 
opers, and Rossmann’s case challenged 
the fairness of the review. Judge Bernard 
Jefferson, one of the first African 
Americans appointed to the state appellate 
courts who died at 91 in 2002, agreed that 
residents were denied a fair hearing. 

At the inevitable appeal, the California 
Supreme Court had 30 days to decide 
whether to take the case, and put it over 
for another, then another 30 days. The 
court finally granted a hearing. “My 
opposing counsel was the City Attorney 
of Los Angeles,” says Rossmann. 

“The California Supreme Court twice 
put off reviewing the case, but on the last 
day (reluctantly, in my view) took it over, 
ultimately ruling that the FPPC rules pro- 
vided sufficient protection against unfair- 
ness, but granting us relief on other 
grounds. The Court was divided in both 
concurring and dissenting opinions. If the 
Council itself formulated and adopted the 
prohibition, the present Court would in 
my view sustain it, finding the compelling 
grounds to overcome Buckley v. Valeo 
and Citizens United.” 

“It was clear we won the case,” 
Rossmann observes. “They threw the case 
out on CEQA grounds. The guy who 


voted for that development was voted out. 
But a plurality of the court held that 


because the majority of them had taken 
donations did not make campaign contri- 
butions ‘illegal.’” 

Rossmann points out that this side- 
stepped the issue at hand, that of whether 
or not the Woodland Hills residents got a 
fair hearing, an issue he considers still in 
question, popularly reflected in what he 


Voters are weary of pay-to-play deals that favor big develop- 
ers and end up gentrifying — or some would say sacrificing 
— their neighborhoods. Los Angeles officials may restrict 
developers from giving money to influence land-use plans. 


calls “common sense outrage” driving 
both the Neighborhood Integrity Initiative 
and “citizens’ frustration” in Los Angeles 
and elsewhere. Rossmann says the issue 
not only remains open, but that the issue 
of fair hearings before developer money- 
saturated decision-makers is boiling over 
in Los Angeles because “it’s a worthy 
question. It shows people think things are 
out of control out there.” ; 

He is excited to see that five members 
of the current Los Angeles City Council 
support restrictions on developer contri- 
butions, pointing out that “rather than ask- 
ing the judges, the City Council could 


impose restrictions on itself.” 

The lopsided nature of the donation 
landscape in many towns, Berkeley being 
a prime example to those in the know, tilts 
our elections against our democracy. 

Berkeley’s. new Mayor and City. 
Council should move swiftly to follow the’ 
Los Angeles City Council’s lead, so the 
agenda going forward is decided by peo- 
ple who live here, work here, and have 
more than commercial interests at stake 
here. Our human rights and the health ‘of 
the planet, in this new landscape, matter 
more than ever. 


New Campaign Defends the Dignity of Transgender Prisoners 


by Coral Feigin (Western Regional 
Advocacy Project) and Sasha 
Buchert (Transgender Law Center) 


espite the fact that transgender 

and gender nonconforming 

people have recently become 

more visible in the media and 
popular culture, the realities for street- 
based, poor, black and brown, and dis- 
abled trans women remain the same. 

Trans people continue to face discrimi- 
nation in seeking traditional housing, 
employment and healthcare, forcing many 
trans people into alternative street 
economies like sex work, drug sales and 


whatever other work people can find. As a 


result of being pushed out of these tradi- 
tional systems, trans people, especially 
‘trans women of color, become easy targets 
for police violence and criminalization. 

Across California, and nationally, trans 
people are funneled into state prisons, 
detention centers and county jails, and we 
are often criminalized for our survival in a 
world that does not want us to exist. 

While incarceration is violent and 
unsafe for everyone, trans people face 
extreme conditions while locked up — 
including unsafe housing, physical and 
emotional attacks, sexual assault, lack of 
access to basic transition health care and a 
refusal to be recognized by our chosen 
names and_genders.+ 


To address some of these issues and 
provide relief for our trans and gender 
nonconforming loved ones inside, a coali- 
tion has formed to work on legislation 
benefiting trans prisoners. The coalition 
brings together the Transgender, 
Gendervariant, Intersex Justice Project 
(TGIJP), the St. James Infirmary, the 
Transgender Law Center (TLC) and the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project. 

This year, the coalition is running SB 
310, the Name and Dignity Act for 
Incarcerated Trans People, authored by 
Sen. Toni Atkins (D-San Diego). If 
passed, this bill would make it possible 
for trans people in custody to file for a 
legal name and/or gender marker change 
on their identification documents and 
would ensure that they are recognized as 
such while incarcerated. 

While this is only one small step in 
demanding safety and liberation for trans 
people inside and outside of prison walls, 
it will offer some respite by forcing the 
prison system to refer to trans people by 
their true name and gender. 

Currently, trans people in prison must 
have a legal name and/or gender marker 
change request approved by the warden. 
Trans people trying to use the current 
process are either sent through so many 
administrative circles that they give up or 
they are flat-out denied. Even if it were 
actually possible for an incarcerated trans 


person to change their name and gender, 
they would still be referred to as their origi- 
nal name and their new name as an “AKA.” 

Only one trans person has been 
approved for a legal name and gender 
marker change and that was due to a law- 
suit, not through the.existing process. 

“As of now, these incarcerated men 
use my first name as a weapon to try to 
belittle and embarrass me,” said an anony- 
mous trans woman currently incarcerated 
in California who has not been able to 
access a legal name and gender marker 
change. Her name is withheld for her own 
safety to protect her from retaliation. 

SB 310 is crucial to the safety and well- 
being of trans people for two major reasons. 
First, this bill addresses a re-entry concern. 
When trans people try to apply for jobs, 
housing, healthcare or government subsi- 
dies and have identification documents that 
do not match their gender presentation, they 
are subject to discrimination, refusal of ser- 
vice and sometimes violence. 

“The U.S. Trans Survey,” a 2015 report 
by the National Center for Transgender 
Equality, surveyed 25,000 trans people 
across the country and found that nearly 
one-third of respondents who have shown 
an ID with a name or gender that did not 
match their gender presentation were ver- 
bally harassed, denied benefits or service, 
asked to leave or were assaulted. 

People coming out of prison already 


have added barriers in accessing their 
basic needs; this bill would greatly reduce 
some of those barriers. 

Second, this bill is integral to honoring 
trans people’s dignity while incarcerated. 
Trans people face immense daily violence 
inside prisons. Nearly one in six transgen- 
der people report having been incarcerated 
and transgender people are 13 times more 
likely to be assaulted by other prisoners 
than non-transgender prisoners. If passed, 
SB 310 would give dignity to people expe- 
riencing extreme dehumanization. 

We know there is a hard fight ahead of 
us to ensure that SB 310 passes this year, 
and we need all the help we can get. You 
can support this crucial legislation by con- 
tacting your state legislator and asking 
them to vote YES on SB 310. 

You can also talk to people in your 
community about the need for more pro- 
tections of trans people’s rights inside and 
outside of prison. Even though the future 
looks grim for oppressed people these 
days, together we will win. 


For more information you can contact 
the nameanddignityact@ gmail.com or 
send us a letter at: 

Attn: Coral Feigin 

Western Regional Advocacy Project 

2940 16th Street. Suite 200-2 

San Francisco, CA 94103 


by Bill Berkowitz 


he election of Donald Trump has 

seen the religious right gearing 

up to fight against abortion 

rights, defund Planned 
Parenthood, target transsexual rights, and 
re-litigate same sex marriage. 


At the same time, economic conserva-— 


tives are dusting off plans to eliminate as 
many government regulations (and possi- 
bly departments) as possible, support 
school choice, promote the privatization 
of Social Security and Medicare, and craft 
a new tax code. And white supremacists: 
and nationalists — operating under the 
media-friendly banner of the “alt-right” 
— are looking to mainstream their anti- 
immigrant, anti-Muslim, anti-Semitic 
vision of a white America, and broaden 
their constituency. 


As reports of hate incidents and harass- 


ment soar, people are responding: 
Petitions are being circulated; websites 
are setting up mechanisms for. reporting 
incidents of hate; demonstrations are 
being held in cities across the country; 


and fight-back organizations are crafting ~ 


plans and soliciting donations. 
So how best to cope with and combat 


Silence Is Not an Option 
Resisting the Right 
in the Age of Trump 


Martin Luther King Jr. said, “The arc of the moral 
universe is long, but it bends towards justice.” In 
the age of Trump, that arc has gotten much longer. 
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what many see as a coming maelstrom of 
hate attacks? Information is key to any 


struggle. Naming the attackers and decod- 


ing their messages is essential, along with 
speaking out against hate groups and inci- 


_ dents of hate and harassment. And finally, 


taking the long view regarding political 
engagement is crucial. 

- One of the most important tasks for 
dealing with white supremacists, neo- 
Nazis, white nationalists, and the alt-right 
is understanding what they are and whom 
they represent, and working to make sure 
these movements don’t become the new 
normal by becoming more mainstreamed 


.. than they already are. 


The mainstream media must not be 
allowed to excuse the right’s racism, 
misogyny, nativism, anti-Semitism and 
Islamophobia. According to Ben Shapiro, 
a very conservative former Breitbart 
staffer, the alt-right has been trying to 
“broaden” its definition so they can “suck 
people in.” 

On a recent episode of Mike Pesca’s 
podcast, “The Gist,” Shapiro talked about 


how the alt-right does not necessarily see 
Trump, Breitbart or Steve Bannon, the 


former Breitbart head who became 
Trump’s CEO during the campaign and 


now his chief advisor, as part of the alt- 
right. Leading alt-right thinkers tend to 
see Trump as a useful tool who has not 
expelled them from the tent, and is there- 
fore a useful ally, Shapiro said. 


Dr. Harry Edwards, a longtime civil 
and human rights activist, told Dave Zirin 


on his “Edge of Sports” podcast, that peo- 
ple needed to educate themselves about 
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the coming threats and to “read every- 
thing you can” get your hands on. 
Speaking out and acting up against 
injustice is critical. As Dr. Edwards told 
Dace Zirin, “If you’ve ever wondered 


what you would do had you been around 
in 1930s Germany, I’m awfully afraid that 


See Resisting the Right page 7 


We Need to Keep Protesting — And Stop the 
Disrupters and Chaos Makers 


Commentary by Bill Berkowitz 


n November 2011, 10,000 people 

filled the streets of Oakland in a 

peaceful march aimed at shutting 

down the Port of Oakland for the 
day. Many of the participants were new to 
direct political action. 

Afterwards, tired but euphoric, Occupy 
Oakland supporters were stoked, and they 
returned to their homes, and to a tent city 
at Oakland City Hall, believing that what 
was being called a General Strike — the 
first in Oakland since 1946 — had suc- 
ceeded in its mission. 

However, when nightfall came, a small 
band of protesters sprang into action. The 
mayhem that ensued was unfortunate, 
counter-productive and stole the day. 
And, the mainstream media had a field 
day focusing on the violence. 

As I reported then: “An abandoned 
building in downtown was occupied, many 
storefront windows were shattered, includ- 
ing those of businesses that had supported 
the strike, fences were ripped down, graffiti 
sprayed, and the police predictably 
attacked. This time, unlike the police riot in 
late October — when the police used tear 
gas and rubber bullets, during which Iraq 
War veteran Scott Olsen was hospitalized 
with a critical skull fracture after he was hit 
with a projectile — which brought national 
attention to Occupy Oakland, and support 
from all across the country, police use of 
tear gas and ‘flash bang’ grenades action 
would not-garner-sympathy from folks 
across the-country?” 


I cannot be absolutely certain, but I 
believe it was the violence by a handful 
that disheartened and discouraged all too 
many from participating in future demon- 
strations. It wasn’t all that much longer 
before the Occupy Movement collapsed, 
from a combination of lost public support, 
and police violence and infiltration. And 
that is what we may see after the actions 
by a small band of disrupters and chaos 
makers in the recent protests at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 

We’ve seen this many times before in 


be described, as he often is by the media, 
as a “controversial” figure. Was the late 
Rev. Fred Phelps, the Topeka, Kansas- 
based “God Hates Fags” preacher who 
espoused hate, a controversial figure? Is 
Scott Lively, who helped put forward 
Uganda’s kill-and-jail-the-gays policy, a 
controversial figure? [Editor: Lively was 
instrumental in lobbying Uganda’s presi- 
dent and parliament to pass draconian 
anti-gay legislation in February 2014] 
They both were hate-filled disrupters. 
Milo Yiannopoulos is a Brietbart-trained 


Every movement has its share of mischief-makers, dis- 
rupters and police provocateurs. Resistance to Trump and 
the right cannot allow itself to be sidetracked by a small 
band whose only interest is in causing disruption and chaos. 


the Bay Area. Windows shattered, fires lit, 
and unhinged, undisciplined, black-mask- 
wearing so-called anarchists tossing barri- 
ers, confronting the police, and creating 
chaos. On Wednesday night, February 1, in 
Berkeley, thousands of students and con- 
cerned members of the community went to 
Sproul Plaza on the campus of the 
University of California to righteously 
protest and, if possible, shut down, the 
scheduled speech by the right-wing, hate- 
spewing provocateur Milo Yiannopoulos. 
Let us be clear: Milo Yiannopoulos is 
not a champion of free speech. He should 
not become a free speech martyr, a title 
that the mainstream media will be all too 
willing to confer upon him. He should not 


disrupter, not a “controversial” figure. 

Thousands of people came out to 
express their concerns over a particular 
issue — in this case, the presidency of 
Donald Trump and the presence of the 
right-wing provocateur Milo Yiannopoulos 
— and a relatively small band of people 
with their faces covered — the so-called 
black bloc, or anarchist faction — came 
from out of town to violently disrupt the 
demonstration, throw rocks, break win- 
dows, alienate almost every-and-anyone 
that can be alienated, and then slink off to 
the safety of wherever they park themselves 
waiting for the next demonstration. 

Every nascent movement has its fair 
share of mischief-makers. Sometimes 


police provocateurs lurk in a crowd wait- 
ing for an opportunity to disrupt a demon- 
stration. Sometimes there are those who 
see no other way forward but by instigat- 
ing violence; some call it heightening the 
contradictions. 

Movement building is both an art and 
science, and its ebb and flow can be 
shaped by unforeseen events. In the case 
of Occupy Oakland, it was the confluence 
of the initiative of a few dozen protesters, 
a city of political activists, a righteous 
cause — “We are the 99%” — anda 
police riot that ultimately brought thou- 
sands to downtown Oakland. 

Growing a movement often depends on 
how it is perceived. If it is dynamic, cre- 
ative and achieves some of its goals, more 
people will join. Even small victories will 
bring more people and more energy to the 
movement. 

Organizing efforts, mass mobilizations, 
and demonstrations against the Trump © 
Administration and his band of disrupters 
and chaos makers — Steve Bannon and 
Stephen Miller amongst them — must 
continue to grow. The resistance to Trump 
and the right cannot allow itself to be 
sidetracked or subverted by a: small band 
of disrupters and chaos-makers whose 
only interest is in causing more disruption 
and more chaos. 


Bill Berkowitz is a longtime observer of the 
conservative movement and documents the 
strategies, players and institutions of the 
American Right. This commentary originally 
appeared on The Smirking Chimp website: 
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My View: Thomas Jefferson and the Muslim Ban 


Until now, no fire has been able to extinguish the spirit and 
the ideals of religious freedom and civil rights. What is at 
stake with President Trump’s “Muslim ban” is Jefferson’s 
legacy: the founding ideas that frame the United States 
Constitution and define our character as a nation. 


Commentary by Khosrow B. 
Semnani and Amir Soltani 


n 1765, the Virginia Gazette, a book- 

seller in Williamsburg, Virginia, sold 

a two-volume set of Sale’s Koran for 

16 shillings to Thomas Jefferson. 
Five years later, a fire burned many of the 
young lawyer’s books and papers. 


It is not clear if the Quran survived 
that fire, but according to historian Denise 
A. Spellberg, author of Jefferson’s 


_Qur’an, a two-volume initialed set of 


Sale’s Quran was sold in 1815 to the 
Library of Congress, along with 6,485 


“other books. Jefferson’s Qur’an then sur- 
~ vived a third fire that destroyed two-thirds 
_of the collection on Christmas Eve, 1851. 


As with Jefferson’s Quran in the 


- Library of Congress, until now, no fire 


has been able to extinguish the spirit of 
inquiry grounding Jefferson’s ideals of 
religious freedom and civil rights. While 
many commentators have framed 
President Trump’s “Muslim ban” as an 
assault on foreign nationals and refugees 
from seven majority Muslim countries, 
among them Iran, what is at stake is 
Jefferson’s legacy: the founding ideas that 
frame the United States Constitution and 
define our character as a nation. 

In the debates on bills about immigra- 
tion, naturalization and citizenship in 
Virginia, Jefferson rejected religious dis- 
crimination. In his notes, he lamented the 
fact that Jews, the quintessential refugees, 
were “barred from citizenship everywhere 
in the world.” He not only supported the 
admission of Jews, but defended universal 
citizenship as beneficial, both for eco- 
nomic and demographic reasons. 
According to Spellberg, Julian Boyd, the 
editor of Jefferson’s papers, credits 
Jefferson as the first to reject “Protestant 
exclusivity in immigration and naturaliza- 
tion in Virginia — and by extension the 
United States — opening the door to 
Catholics.” 

In the Virginia bill, there were no reli- 
gious qualifications for citizenship. After 
completing a period of residency, “all per- 
sons born in other countries” were to be 
“considered as Free Citizens of the Same” 
and “entitled to the Rights, privileges and 
immunities, civil and religious of this 


from page 6 


you’re gonna get a chance to find out. It 
has never been without consequences.” 

Our goal must be to shrink the alt-right 
and other far right movements. It is there- 
fore important for progressives to be 
careful not to label all Trump voters as 
racists, homophobes or misogynists. 
Doing so risks pushing them into a corner 
where the alt-right might seem like a wel- 
come alternative. 

“In general, shining a clear spotlight 
on racists and extremist activity has the 
main benefit of more broadly informing 
the public on these issues so that they are 
better equipped when confronting its 
inevitable manifestations in their real 
lives,” David Neiwert, a longtime inves- 
tigative journalist and author, wrote 
recently at his invaluable Orcinus blog. 
“A well-informed public is the best cure 


Resisting the Right in the Age of Trump 


Commonwealth, as those born therein.” 

-E pluribus unum is not about building 
walls. It is about transcending divisions. 

Jefferson’s vision of America as a 
world nation was founded on universal, 
rather than tribal and religious, principles. 
It had many detractors then, as now. 
Informed by the Crusades and clashes 
with the Ottoman empire, legal references 
of the time described “Turks and infidels” 
as “perpetui inimicia,” enemies for life. 

From Cotton Mather to Franklin, 
Muslims, like Jews, were lampooned as 
“the other.” Their religious beliefs and 
origins made them subhuman, damned as 
heathens, outside the pale of both 
Christianity and the European enlighten- 
ment. 

As Spellberg observes, Jefferson 
scoffed at the notion of perpetual enmity 
between nations and religions, dismissing 
it as “groundless.” Instead he aimed to 
inoculate America against the religious 
prejudice and persecution infecting 
Europe — and now the Middle East — by 
anchoring the U.S. Constitution and char- 
acter in John Locke’s “A Letter 
Concerning Toleration”: 

“Neither Pagan nor Mahamedan 


- [Muslim] nor Jew ought to be excluded 


from the civil rights of the 
Commonwealth because of his religion.” 
In American democracy, as opposed to 
Europe’s warring theocracies and monar- 
chies, the legitimate exercise of authority 


‘was focused on checking harmful behav- 


ior, not religious beliefs. 

As Jefferson put it, “The legitimate 
powers of government extend to such.acts 
only (emphasis added) as are injurious to 
others. But it does me no injury for my 
neighbor to say there are twenty gods or 
no God. It neither picks my pocket nor 
breaks my leg.” 

No one can accurately predict or pre- 
vent acts of terrorism. And all Americans 
recognize the grave challenge of protect- 
ing the nation, and indeed, the world, 
against violent and harmful acts sanctified 
in the name of God. But for the president 
to single out Muslims — including thou- 
sands who have fled to the United States 
to escape religious and political persecu- 
tion — is to confuse prejudice with policy 
and the particular with the general. 


for this ailment.” 

To get a better understanding of the 
deep and dark roots of the racist right, 
part of which is now being called the “alt- 
right,” read Blood and Politics: The 
History of the White Nationalist 
Movement from the Margins to the 
Mainstream, by Leonard Zeskind. 

Getting informed is one leg of a three- 
pronged focus. 

Under extraordinarily difficult circum- 
stances, ordinary people have done the 
most amazing things: leading strikes, sit- 
ting-in at lunch counters, facing off 
against water hoses and dogs, marching 
without permits, burning draft cards, and 
getting arrested for righteous causes. In 
the current climate, we need to highlight 
courageous young people standing up to 
bigotry on the streets, in the classroom, 
on campus, in the workplace, and online. 

Over the years, the cultural arena has 
provided numerous examples of inspiring 


The statue of Thomas Jefferson at the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
His writings are inscribed near the roof of the monument: “J have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


Americans do not blame or ban all 
Christians for the violence of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Trump is a genius at marketing and 
branding. But popularity and profitability 
are not a substitute for principle. Such anti- 
Islamic polemics and policies grant license 
to every deranged and disturbed individual, 
as well as more sinister anti-American 
political and economic forces, to strike the 
matches that can set entire communities, 
nations and civilizations ablaze. 


activism. In the 1950s and 1960s, Eartha 
Kitt was a very popular singer, actress, 
cabaret star, dancer, and social activist. In. 
1968, she was invited to the White 
House, and once there, she was asked by 
Lady Bird Johnson (the wife of then- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson) about the 
Vietnam War. She replied: “You send the 
best of this country off to be shot and 
maimed. No wonder the kids rebel and 
take pot.” 
Kitt’s career was short-circuited, and 
she was branded “a sadistic nymphoma- 
niac” by the CIA. 
In April 1967, Muhammad Ali paid a 


- heavy price for not stepping forward for 


induction into the U.S. military. Decades 
later, the Dixie Chicks’ career suffered 
greatly when they criticized George W. 
Bush’s war machine. 

Recently, at a performance of 
“Hamilton,” the cast spoke directly to 
Vice President-elect Mike Pence who 
was in attendance. A few days later, at 
the American Music Awards, Green Day 


Jefferson made America great by mak- 
ing religious pluralism, equality not dis- 
crimination and humanity not cruelty, the 
cornerstone of our Constitution and char- 
acter as a nation. It is by honoring, not 
repudiating his legacy, that we can keep 
America great. 


Khosrow B. Semnani, is the founder of the 
Omid for Iran, a nonprofit focused on civil 
rights in Iran. Amir Soltani co-directed the 
PBS documentary “Dogtown Redemption.” 


made its voice heard by chanting “No 
Trump. No KKK. No Fascism in the 
USA,” during the middle of their new 
song, “Bang.” 

If information-gathering and speaking 
out is vital, organizing locally and nation- 
ally for the long haul, is essential. It has 
to be done simultaneously on every level. 

As someone who has observed and 
written about the growth of the religious 
right for nearly 30 years, Rob Boston, 
Director of Communications for 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, told me in an email 
that while he understands “the need for 
demonstrations and marches as they can 
be very cathartic,” he believes that “pro- 
gressives must follow through with an 
on-the-ground political presence that has 
the aim of winning elections.” 

Martin Luther King Jr. said, “The arc 
of the moral universe is long, but it bends 
towards justice.” In the age of Trump, 
that arc has gotten much longer. 
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Santa Cruz Winter Shelter: A Marvel of Many Moving Parts 


This faith-based, communi- 
ty-organized and great- 
hearted program reflects 
the best of what we are. 


by Steve Pleich 
n Santa Cruz County, the 129-day run 
of the Association of Faith 


Communities Emergency Winter 
Shelter Program continues through April 7. 
As with all new and organically developing 
programs, the managers and the participants 
are constantly assessing the strengths and 
emergent weaknesses of the current pro- 
gram with an eye toward the future. 

Although early results show that there is 
much to recommend in the winter shelter, 
the program is not without notable areas of 
needed attention and improvement. 

As Program Manager Debbie Bates, 
who also serves as manager of the smaller 
Faith Community Shelter in Santa Cruz, 
says, “Our primary mission is to provide a 
ready resource for the unsheltered in our 
community. But we also must look criti- 
cally at the program if it is to grow and be 
sustainable year after year. That is our 
challenge to ourselves.” 

On the positive side, the program is 
filling about 85-90 percent of its 100 beds 
at two locations nightly and the level of 
commitment and attention to detail this 
degree of success requires cannot be over- 
stated. From the all-volunteer intake staff 
to the overnight monitors to the faith- 
based community members who serve the 
evening meal and morning breakfast, the 
Winter Shelter Program is a marvel of 
many moving parts which combine to 
provide much needed services to the 
unsheltered in our community. 

However, two areas of the shelter pro- 
gram have taken some harsh, and not 
entirely unwarranted, criticism. These are 
intake location and transportation costs. 

For many in our houseless community, 
the effort it takes to access the River 
Street intake location is a distinct and con- 
tinuing disincentive to utilizing the pro- 
gram. As frequent participant Jeanie says, 
“The folks who run this program are 
doing their best, but sometimes it’s just 
too hard to get here to check in. 
Something needs to be done about that.” 

The problem is this. During the con- 
tract negotiations which led up to the for- 


Santa Cruz protesters have constantly reminded the City Council that sleep is necessary for the preservation of human life. 


mation and funding of the program — and 
here understand that the entire program 
was created and commenced on a very 
short timeline — the organizers met with 
considerable push back from the City of 
Santa Cruz on the issue of where prospec- 
tive shelter participants would be mar- 
shaled and transported to the two shelter 
sites, Salvation Army on Laurel Street in 
downtown Santa Cruz, and the VFW Hall 
on 7th Avenue in neighboring Live Oak. 

To be fair, the City of Santa Cruz has 
contributed both a surplus bookmobile 
and City staff to support intake logistics. 
Yet, the placement of the intake site at 
1220 River Street, on the outer edge of the 
city limits, has reduced participation and 
made the program less efficient and cost- 
effective. 

Adding to this problem is the fact that 
Metro Transit service is inadequate during 
the week and nonexistent on the week- 
ends, leaving some participants either 
stranded or entirely unable to access the 
program. 

Moving forward into next year, the 
“out of sight, out of mind” approach must 
be revisited and intake locations need to 


be reviewed with an eye toward either 
onsite intake or intake locations within 
our urban core. 

If the program is to not only be suc- 
cessful but also accepted by our entire 
community as a viable sheltering option, a 
major revision of the intake process must 
be on the table as a priority item during 
next year’s planning sessions. Actually 
seeing success says much more about any 
program than simply observing its metrics 
from afar. Longtime houseless resident 
Clive says, “We have always been part of 
this community and don’t deserve to be 
hidden away just because we don’t fit into 
the mainstream.” 

As for transportation, unanticipated 
trip duration and limited wheelchair and 
walker access have worked to put undue 
pressure on this element of the program. 
The suggestion has been made that Metro 
Para Cruz be contracted to provide dis- 
ability transport, freeing the available Lift 
Line buses to carry maximum ridership 


and thereby reduce trip time and frequen- 


cy. 
Again, to be fair, Lift Line, which is a 
program of local nonprofit Community 


Bridges, has been rendering efficient and 
dependable transportation services, but a 
closer look at ways to improve the service 
and remain within budget is both warrant- 
ed and needed. Program Services 
Manager Chris Monteith agrees, saying, 
“Our transpo folks do a great job, but the 
structure of the transportation services 
needs to be reviewed sooner rather than 
later.” 

That being said, the metrics I mentioned 
a moment ago are impressive to say the 
least. The AFC Emergency Winter Shelter 
Program is on course to provide over 
10,000 bed spaces, 10,000 full evening 
meals and 10,000 breakfasts which would 
otherwise not have been provided in the 
absence of this faith-based, community- 
organized and great-hearted program, a pro- 
gram that reflects the very best of what we 
are as a community. 

It is said that the quality of mercy is 
not strained, but as we move forward 
through this year and into the future of the 
Winter Shelter Program, creative planning 
and civic cooperation can contribute to 
making it a little easier. 


**—Kach Time We Stand Up for an Ideal...” 


Gimme Some Truth 
Compiled by Daniel McMullan 


Let us remember: One book, one pen, 
one child, and one teacher can change 
the world. — Malala Yousafzai 


Each time a man stands up for an ideal, 
or acts to improve the lot of others, or 
strikes out against injustice, he sends 
forth a tiny ripple of hope, and crossing 
each other from a million different cen- 
ters of energy and daring, those ripples 
build a current that can sweep down 
the mightiest walls of oppression and 
resistance. — Robert Kennedy 


No matter what people tell you, words 
and ideas can change the world. 
— Robin Williams 


Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can 
change the world; indeed, it’s the only 
thing that ever has. — Margaret Mead 


Vision without action is merely a 
dream. Action without vision just pass- 
es the time. Vision with action can 
change the world. — Joel A. Barker 


Never give up, and be confident in what 
you do. There may be tough times, but 
the difficulties which you face will 
make you more determined to achieve 
your objectives and to win against all 
the odds. — Marta 


He who learns must suffer. And even in 
our sleep, pain that cannot forget falls 
drop by drop upon the heart, and in 
our own despair, against our will, 
comes wisdom to us by the awful grace 
of God. — Aeschylus 


Where do the evils like corruption arise 
from? It comes from the never-ending 
greed. The fight for corruption-free ethi- 
cal society will have to be fought against 
this greed and replace it with ‘what can I 
give’ spirit. — A. P. J. Abdul Kalam 


The only thing necessary for the tri- 
umph of evil is for good men to do 


nothing. — Edmund Burke 


He who passively accepts evil is as much 
involved in it as he who helps to perpe- 
trate it. He who accepts evil without 
protesting against it is really cooperating 
with it. — Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Never cut a tree down in the winter- 
time. Never make a negative decision in 
the low time. Never make your most 
important decisions when you are in 
your worst moods. Wait. Be patient. 
The storm will pass. The spring will 
come. — Robert H. Schuller 


Clouds come floating into my life, no 
longer to carry rain or usher storm, but 
to add color to my sunset sky. — 
Rabindranath Tagore 


If you want to see the sunshine, you have 
to weather the storm. — Frank Lane 


When we contemplate the whole globe 
as one great dewdrop, striped and dot- 
ted with continents and islands, flying 


through space with other stars all 
singing and shining together as one, the 
whole universe appears as an infinite 
storm of beauty. — John Muir 


Apathy can be overcome by enthusi- 
asm, and enthusiasm can only be 
aroused by two things: first, an ideal, 
which takes the imagination by storm, 
and second, a definite intelligible plan 
for carrying that ideal into practice. 
— Arnold J. Toynbee 


Goodness is about character — integri- 
ty, honesty, kindness, generosity, moral 
courage, and the like. More than any- 
thing else, it is about how we treat other 
people. — Dennis Prager 


The greatness of a man is not in how 
much wealth he acquires, but in his 
integrity and his ability to affect those 
around him positively. — Bob Marley 


Live so that when your children think 
of fairness, caring, and integrity, they 
think of you. — H. Jackson Brown, Jr. 
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